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Editorial 
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The Nation and Education 


In his address of acceptance of the office of United States Com- 
missioner of Education on March 18th, Dr. Earl J. McGrath put 
into short but effective statements some of the main issues of our 
day in education. 

Recognizing that we are “at a point in American history when 
the Federal Government is being called upon to play a much larger 
role in education than it has hitherto,” Commissioner McGrath 
emphasized the historic American concept—that all children, re- 
gardless of their origin or social status, should have the chance to 
develop their abilities to the fullest. He pointed out, however, 
that this ideal of equal educational opportunity has not been 
realized: 


“Differences in the various communities of the nation in the 
ability to produce wealth, and differences in family status and in- 
come, close the door of the school house to many children before 
they have the chance to develop their minds, their bodies, and their 
spirits to the level of their natural endowments. If it ever could 
do so, this great democratic nation can no longer afford the evil 
consequences of widespread educational privation. 

“I am thinking here not only of the personal injustice involved 
when a boy fails to realize his ambitions in life because parents 
cannot afford the necessary education. This is, to be sure, an 
unhappy and unjust state of affairs for the individual. But I am 
equally concerned about the serious social waste involved. A 
democratic nation needs to develop its human resources no less 
than its natural resources. This is chiefly the task of the schools. 
But if they are to discharge their responsibilities fully the States 
must be helped financially by the Federal Government.” 


Apologizing for using the term “crisis in education,” the Com- 
missioner nevertheless felt it necessary to refer to it. “I feel it my 
duty,” he said, “to warn the people of the United States of America 
that, bad as the crisis is today, it will be many times as bad in five 
years unless the nation acts vigorously. We are now in a position 
in the United States where we cannot even maintain our present 
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educational advantages. We are in the position where we can only 
go backward unless we go forward. We can only go forward with 
the aid of Federal support.” 

Referring to fear expressed by some that “Federal aid will lead 
to Federal domination” Dr. McGrath pointed out that the tradition 
of local control of education is so firmly established in America that 
the people of the land would never let it be destroyed. He added: 


“If there is any threat to local initiative and responsibility, it is 
not from a grasping Federal Government. It comes from the in- 
creasing deterioration of our educational system itself, through 
financial starvation. We who favor Federal aid are agreed that it 
should flow from Federal agencies directly to established authorities 
within the several States, the allocation of such funds to be made 
in terms of local needs and local policies. Adequate legislative 
safeguards can be provided to protect local institutions and agen- 
cies from governmental domination. It should never be forgotten 
that an uneducated and frustrated electorate is the best prey of 
demagogues and dictators. Education is the road to personal and 
political freedom. Federal support will help to keep this road 
clear for all our people.” 


With regard to the place of the Office of Education in working 
out educational programs of today and tomorrow, Dr. McGrath 
pointed to the highly competent staff available in his office and said: 


“Changes now occurring in American society and in the educa- 
tional institutions of the country will create new issues and new 
roblems in the world of education. These matters must be studied 
intensively and fully if an adequate educational program for all 
the youth of the nation is to be provided. In this task many 
agencies and many persons will take part. The Office of Education 
of the Federal Security Agency, if it is to discharge its full respon- 
sibilities to the Government and to the citizens generally, must 
exercise dynamic leadership in such studies and in such planning, 
using all the resources in its own staff and others elsewhere avail- 
able. 





Summer workshops on intergroup (intercultural) education, 
under cooperative arrangements with the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, will be held in the following centers: Uni- 
versity of Chicago (June 27-August 6) ; Rutgers University (July 5- 
August 12); University of North Carolina (June g-July 19); Uni- 
versity of Texas (June 6-July 16); University of Denver (June 20- 
July 22); Western Reserve University (June 20-July 29) ; Univer- 
sity of Southern California (June 20-July 30); University of Okla- 
homa (June 6-July 15). 
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OOKING backward is a procedure not always recommended. 
| Po say it is a tendency which accompanies advancing age; 
there is at least one recorded instance of a retrospective observer 
being turned into a pillar of salt! Nevertheless, it is possible to 
argue that there are occasions which demand a re-examination of 
the recent past. Such an occasion is suggested by the title of this 
article. 

It is generally recognized that much of the force and significance 
of the Southern Study was lost because of the fact that it came to 
an end at a time when the schools and colleges were giving their 
all to the war effort. Moreover, the final report appeared early in 
the postwar period of grave shortages, unprecedented enrollments, 
and the teacher crisis. There has been no opportunity for the 
findings of the Study to receive the undivided attention of the edu- 
cational leadership of the South. 

Recently there has been considerable discussion concerning ways 
and means of giving more emphasis to the significance and findings 
of the Study. The Commission believes there is no better time 
than the present—five years after the Study came to an end. Hence, 
the following brief summary of a report prepared for the Com- 
mission on Curricular Problems and Research.* 

The report was based upon responses to a lengthy questionnaire 
by the principals of the thirty-three schools which participated in 
the Study. The principals were asked to state the important bene- 
fits and results of the Study as they could judge them in their schools, 
to point out important changes and developments after the Study 
which were traceable to its influence, and to describe what projects 
and innovations were currently under way. The Commission hoped 
that a good deal of evidence as to the real effects of the Study would 
thus be brought to light; it was not disappointed. 

Principals of twenty of the thirty-three Study schools returned 
complete replies and their statements form the basis for the report. 
Responses of the Study schools were as follows: Alabama, none; 
Florida (3); Georgia (2); Kentucky (2); Louisiana (2); Missis- 

* Copies of the report are available upon request to the office of the Coordinating 


Agent, Commission on Ourricular Problems and Research, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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sippi (2); North Carolina (2); South Carolina (2); ‘Tennessee 
(2); Texas (2); and Virginia (2). 

A full report of the replies by principals cannot be presented 
here. However, it may be said that interesting evidence was found 
in response to the general question: What were the most important 
and lasting effects of the Study in and upon the participating 
schools? Overwhelmingly, the principals reported that participa- 
tion had had significant and lasting effects in their schools. Most 
frequently mentioned was the belief that more effective ways of 
working together had been developed and that these continued 
to be used. The values of democratic group planning by the faculty 
and of teacher-pupil planning were stressed by eleven and six prin- 
cipals respectively. Likewise reported were statements revealing 
the importance of greatly increased pupil participation in planning 
and evaluation, improved procedures in evaluation and the report- 
ing of pupil progress. Reports of much emphasis upon curriculum 
revision and improvement of instruction came from a dozen prin- 
cipals. Acceptance of responsibility for providing adequate guid- 
ance and other pupil personnel services was acknowledged by nine- 
teen of the twenty principals. There was also virtual unanimity 
concerning the importance and value of student activities as an 
integral part of the school program. Upon a number of other 
questions the responses were neither as numerous nor uniform. 

Some additional evidence was found to substantiate the views 
of principals of twenty Study schools. This came from a small 
number of high schools, also members of the Southern Association, 
which did not participate in the Southern Study. Although it is 
not possible to draw any sweeping generalizations from these data, 
certain facts did stand out clearly. For example, it may be noted 
that the number of staff members receiving promotion to better 
professional opportunities from a sample of six Study schools was 
almost exactly double that for an equal number of “matching” 
schools. It is interesting to note further that there were approxi- 
mately three times as many publications by staff members of Study 
schools as for comparable high schools. Likewise, faculty members 
of Study schools have held positions of leadership in professional 
organizations about seven times as often as have teachers from simi- 
lar schools. In a number of instances additional data pointed the 
way to the possible conclusion that the Study had been the means 
of bringing an unusual degree of recognition to the staff members 
who participated. 

The foregoing illustration will serve to show the basis for a 
number of statements which the writer was impelled to make at the 
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conclusion of the investigation. It seemed that there were several 
fairly obvious but worthwhile indications as to what participation 
in a major study may mean to a secondary school. Among these 
we may mention: 


(a) Staff members of schools participating in the Southern Study 
have received an unusual degree of professional recognition; 

(b) Schools which participated in the Southern Study appear 
to be more active in efforts to study and to improve their programs 
even after a five-year period than are other schools of comparable 
size and facilities. 

(c) Improved ways of working together on school policies and 
program by the faculty appears to be a well-recognized outcome of 
the Study. 

(d) The Study schools generally indicate that visitation of other 
schools, participation in workshops, and the use of staff consultants 
were highly beneficial devices. ‘The most commonly used term for 
these techniques was “contacts.” It may be noted that the work- 
shop has come to be a commonplace in educational techniques 
largely as a by-product of the Southern Study experience. 


Some current “trends” among the former Study schools may 
also be recognized from the reports of the twenty principals. Five 
may be noted specifically as follows: 


(a) The improvement of instruction continues to be an im- 
portant concern. Among the various approaches and practices re- 
ported the most common procedure is the addition of “new” or 
better courses. 

(b) Development of, or changes in, the evaluation policy and 
procedures is still a major concern of the reporting Study schools. 

(c) Guidance, counseling, and the provision of other pupil 
personnel services is a universal concern of reporting schools; 

(d) The right of pupils to participate in policy-making and 
school government is becoming better recognized; 

(e) Great progress has been made in the provision of compre- 
hensive programs of student activities. Moreover, there appears to 
be increasing recognition of their value in providing learning ex- 
periences for pupils. 

This backward look, in revealing these worthwhile trends and 
indications, serves to highlight the more lasting results of the 
Southern Study. Thus, it may be useful in pointing out possible 
outcomes of future studies of similar scope. 
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ERHAPS the most comprehensive and far-reaching study ever 
| eae of elementary education on a regional basis is now under 
way in 13 Southern states: Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. The study is spon- 
sored by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools through its Commission on Curricular Problems and Re- 
search. Cooperating with the Commission are two other Southern 
Association commissions, the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Learning and the Commission on Secondary Schools. In addition, 
six other agencies are helping in the project. They are as follows: 
the Southern Council on Elementary Education, the Southern Con- 
ference on Teacher Education, the Deans of Education in Southern 
States, the Southern University Conference, the Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Education, and the Southern States 
Work-Conference on Educational Problems. Representatives of 
these groups form a policy-making committee which gives over-all 
guidance to the study. 

That these agencies should be engaged in a study of elementary 
education may come as a shock to some people. Most of them are 
agencies concerned with secondary and higher education—why are 
they making a study outside their particular fields? One reason 
is that there is a growing realization on the part of educators of 
the basic importance of the elementary school in public education, 
a realization that secondary schools and colleges cannot do their 
best work when their pupils have not had good elementary school 
training. Another reason is that the elementary school has been 
so adversely affected by war and its aftermath that all educators 
are seriously alarmed about the weakening of our educational 
structure. 


In the minds of many people elementary education has been 
neglected too long. Professional educators have been too pre- 
occupied with the problems of the high school and college to 
give much attention to the elementary school where boys and girls 
are perhaps most profoundly affected. There has been a tendency 
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to glorify the American secondary school, sometimes at the expense 
of the elementary school. Local efforts to meet high school accredi- 
tation requirements have sometimes delayed the elementary schools 
in their efforts to get the buildings, teachers, equipment, and sup- 
plies needed for a good program. 

At the present time conditions in some of the elementary 
schools of the South are appalling. Hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren are being herded into crowded classrooms and are being taught 
by teachers miserably lacking in the qualifications necessary for 
good teaching. 

The agencies mentioned realize the seriousness of the situation 
and are cooperating in this Study as a means of bringing about 
improvement. 

To carry forward the study throughout the region, a state com- 
mittee has been appointed in each of the 13 states. The chairmen 
of these state committees form a Central Coordinating Committee 
which works out regional plans and facilitates interchange of ideas. 

During 1947-48 the possibilities of a regional study were ex- 
plored. Findings indicated a real need for the study and as a 
result funds were sought to finance a three-year program of research 
and action. ‘Through the generosity of the General Education 
Board enough money was obtained to insure a three-year study be- 
ginning in November, 1948. To supplement this, various state 
groups have obtained money and services of personnel from state 
departments of education, state education associations, state and 
local school systems, universities and colleges, and other sources. 

The Study has no paid staff, except for secretarial help, and de- 
pends on each state group to finance its own in-state program. 
Funds available for regional activities provide for consultants, travel 
of state chairmen to regional meetings, printing, postage, etc. 

Stimulation and help for the state groups come chiefly through 
the Central Coordinating Committee, which is made up as follows: 


ALABAMA—J. C. Blair, State Department of Education, Montgomery 

ARKANSAS—Mrs. Hazel Dabney, Elementary Supervisor, Pine Bluff, acting for 
Myron Cunningham, State Department of Education, Little Rock (on leave 
1948-49) 

FLoripA—Sarah Lou Hammond, State Department of Education, Tallahassee 

Grorcia—Mrs. Nell Win McGlothlin, State Department of Public Health, Atlanta 

Kentucky—Charles R. Spain, University of Kentucky, Lexington (vice-chairman 
of the Central Coordinating Committee) 

LoutstaNA—J. B. Robertson, State Department of Education, Baton Rouge 

Mississippi—A. W. James, Superintendent of Schools, Drew 

NortH CAroLina—James E. Hillman, State Department of Education, Raleigh 

OKLAHOMA—Harvey Mullinax, Westwood School, Oklahoma City 
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SouTH CaRroLiInA—Guy L. Varn, Columbia City Schools, Columbia 

TENNESSEE—R. Lee Thomas, State Department of Education, Nashville 

Texas—Miss Edgar Ellen Wilson, Coordinator of Elementary Education, Clear 
Creek Consolidated School District, Webster 

VircintA—Orville W. Wake, State Department of Education, Richmond 

Chairman: H. Arnold Perry, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Executive Secretary: J. B. White, Dean, College of Education, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

Chairman of Commission on Curricular Problems and Research: W. S. Taylor, 
Dean, College of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


The Central Coordinating Committee met in Memphis in 
December 1948 with the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools to set up tentative objectives and chart a course 
for the next three years. A second meeting will be held at Daytona 
Beach, Florida, in June 1949, to check on progress and to move 
the study ahead in the light of accomplishments to that date. 

Each state group is being encouraged to plan locally in terms 
of local needs and resources. Every effort is being made to dis- 
cover and develop local leadership and to stimulate creative think- 
ing. Many different approaches are being made to the problem 
of identifying elementary school needs and marshalling resources 
to meet them; nevertheless a community of interests and needs can 
be discerned among the reports from the various states. Recogniz- 
ing this, the Central Coordinating Committee has decided to work 
on four main problems of regional importance and has set up a 
sub-committee to deal with each. The four problems selected are: 
. Gathering data on elementary education in the South and presenting it to 


the layman in concise, understandable terms. 
Developing suitable procedures and instruments for evaluating elementary 


n 


schools. 

3. Improving the recruitment, selection, and education of elementary teachers, 
principals, and supervisors. 

4. Initiating a program of action designed to develop better elementary schools 


and to accelerate improvements in curriculum and teaching. 


The committee gathering basic data has compiled regional 
figures which show that the need for doing something to improve 
elementary education is the overmastering educational problem of 
the South. A few significant facts: 


Half the children in the South do not complete the eighth grade. 

Nearly three-fourths of the pupils leave school before completing the twelfth 
grade. 

More than ten per cent of the children in the elementary schools “fail” each 
year. “Failure” in the first grade ranges from 15 to 35 per cent. 

The teaching load in the elementary schools is exceedingly high. Many class- 
rooms have 40 to 50, or more, pupils. Since 1942 the load has been increas- 
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ing due to the increased birth rate and the shortage of teachers and buildings. 
The number of pupils in average daily attendance per teacher is from 10 to 
15 higher in the elementary schools than in the high schools. 

Per-pupil expenditure in elementary schools is about half that for high schools. 
The relative position of elementary schools has not improved in recent years. 

Elementary teachers in the region are not adequately trained. In some states 
more than half have less than four years of college training (1946-47). Of 
the approximately 170,000 elementary teachers in the region it is estimated 
that fully 50,000 are inadequately trained. 


The committee concerned with elementary school evaluation 
and accreditation has been studying procedures and instruments 
used in each state. Opinion as to the wisdom and value of ele- 
mentary school accreditation seems to be divided. Four states— 
Kentucky, Virginia, South Carolina and Alabama—do not accredit 
elementary schools. They and many persons in other states feel 
that accreditation means “standardization” and destruction of a 
creative school program. All are apparently agreed that the whole 
matter of school appraisal needs further study. Especially needed 
is a guide or instrument to facilitate and validate appraisal. In a 
recent progress report, the committee Says: 

“In the Southern States for many years the emphasis in school improvement 
programs has been upon quantitative factors. Longer school terms, larger 
libraries, bigger school buildings, more years of college training for teachers, 
and better salaries for teachers have been typical goals in the various school 
systems. While these matters must continue to receive attention, there is now a 
definite need for emphasis upon qualitative factors. Although accreditation on 
the basis of quantitative standards has been an effective means of improving 
educational facilities, evaluation of the use of such facilities is now of equal 
importance. This means that evaluation must take on a new direction and more 
significant purposes. Changes in accreditation procedures, however, are matters 


which will require many months or even years of careful study and scientific 
inquiry.” 


A workshop group sponsored by this committee will devote one 
six-week summer session to a study of problems involved in ele- 
mentary school appraisal. The workshop will be held at Florida 
State University at Tallahassee, June 16 to July 23. Scholarships 
to cover the cost of tuition and most of the travel will be available 
to two representatives selected by each of the 13 state committees. 

From study of the problem to date there has emerged a con- 
sensus that more consideration should be given the suggestion that 
schools be appraised on a system-wide basis, that there be no sharp 
line of demarcation between the high school and the elementary 
and junior high schools that feed it. The need for self-appraisal 
and appraisal in terms of goals and objectives developed locally 
also seems to be a matter upon which there is general agreement. 
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The committee studying recruitment, selection, and education 
of elementary teachers has pointed out that the real shortage of 
trained teachers is in the elementary schools. Data gathered in the 
preliminary survey show that the output of our teacher education 
institutions must be greatly increased if the teacher shortage is to 
be met. In North Carolina in 1948, for example, only 199 white 
elementary teachers were graduated from all the State’s public and 
private institutions; 3,500 were needed to take care of the normal 
turnover and to replace some 2,000 whose qualifications were below 
acceptable standards. Similar conditions exist in South Carolina, 
where only 133 were graduated, and in Alabama, where only 100 
were graduated, although thousands were needed if all schools 
were to be staffed with reasonably competent teachers. 

At the Daytona Beach meeting in 1949 this committee will con- 
duct a one-week work conference to which all directors of teacher 
certification and representatives of various teacher-education insti- 
tutions in the South have been invited. Efforts will be made to 
develop effective recruiting techniques, to improve pre-service and 
in-service training, and to improve certification and reciprocity 
among the states. 

The efforts of the committee planning an action program are 
centered upon work in cooperating schools, which vary from fewer 
than 50 in Georgia and South Carolina to 113 in Tennessee. In 
1949-50 it is expected that more than 500 elementary schools will 
be cooperating in the program. Each will state its objectives, make 
a survey of current conditions, clarify problems and needs, and plan 
and carry out a program of improvement. From these schools the 
committee expects to get illustrations of promising practices. Evalu- 
ation instruments will be tried out by some; others will experiment 
with special phases of the program, such as school-community co- 
operation and articulation of elementary and secondary schools. 

In the process of carrying forward the study many leaders needed 
in the field of elementary education will be discovered and de- 
veloped. This is expected to be one of the major outcomes of the 
project. Through these leaders it is hoped that the results of the 
Study will be put to use and that the recommendations of the Study 
will be implemented. To overcome the damage to elermentary edu- 
cation resulting from the war and general neglect a sound, long- 
term program of improvement is needed. The three-year study 
should help to give point and direction to that program. 




















The Summer School of the South* 
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T THE BEGINNING of the present century, as is still the 
case, the South had in proportion to adult population a much 
larger number of children of school age, future citizens of these 
and other states, than other portions of the country had. But as 
the result of the War between the States, which had ended forty 
years before, as the result of the social and economic structure of 
society before the War, and for other causes the people of this 
section had not been fully convinced of the need for and of the 
social, economic, and civic advantages of public tax-supported 
schools for all the children of all the people regardless of race and 
condition. Nor did they have the means for such support of public 
schools and other agencies of education as was given them in other 
sections. 
Twelve southern states had 28 per cent of the total population, 
32 per cent of the population of school age, 20 per cent of the 
public school teachers, but only 7 per cent of the public school 
property and less than 10 per cent of the total school income of 
the whole country. The annual length of school term varied from 
89 days in North Carolina to 120 days in Louisiana, the average 
being little more than 100 days. The average daily attendance 
of children enrolled in the schools was 62 days; the average for all 
children of school age, only 45 days. The average cost for teaching 
in the several states ranged from 6 cents to g cents per child per 
day. The percentage of illiteracy was very large. The total num- 
ber of high school graduates in the population was small, the num- 
ber of college graduates smaller still, in most rural communities 
almost negligible. All these states were predominantly rural. 
Even at the low salaries paid, there were among the public 
school teachers of these states both in town and country many men 
and women of much native ability and fine culture of the type for 
which the South had been famous. At the Summer School of the 
South and other schools for teachers it was frequently remarked 
by instructors from other parts of the country that they had never 
seen so large a portion of teachers of high native ability and of the 
best social standing and culture. Southern women, many of whom 
had to make their own living, had not yet entered other gainful 


* A statement prepared by Dr. Claxton in 1989. 
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occupations. Industrial development had not yet taken so large 
a portion of men of the best ability as in other states. 

But the great majority of teachers had little school education. 
Comparatively few had high school education and fewer still any 
definite professional preparation. Such schools for training teach- 
ers as existed were small and poorly supported. Practically the only 
opportunity teachers had for professional preparation of any kind 
was in the county institutes of one or two weeks, usually only one 
week, and in the less frequent Congressional District “Summer 
Normals” of four or five weeks. All these were used chiefly for 
review of subject matter in preparation for the annual examina- 
tions. Most of the instructors in these schools had had more or less 
valuable experience as teachers but little or no professional train- 
ing or study. Summer Schools for teachers, very much like the 
district normals, were held at some of the state universities and 
other colleges, but their attendance was small. 

But there were in all these states a goodly number of scholarly, 
far-seeing practical men and women: educators, farmers, business 
and professional men, statesmen, publicists, who were wishing for 
better things for children and youth. The first conference for edu- 
cation in the South held in the open, at Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, in 1901 under the leadership of Robert C. Ogden, a 
broad-minded, liberal-hearted merchant of New York, brought to- 
gether several hundred of the best known and most active of these 
southern men and women and approximately 75 men and women 
from the North and East, educators, publicists, industrialists, busi- 
ness and professional men, who understood that the South was an 
important part of the Nation and that its welfare affected vitally 
the welfare of the whole. 


Much came of this conference. Among the early results was an 
offer of $5,000 to President Charles W. Dabney of the University 
of Tennessee, one of the leaders in the conference, toward the ex- 
penses for'a summer school for teachers to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. In February 1902 Dabney asked me to plan 
and organize the school, which, he thought, might have an attend- 
ance of 300. The University trustees gave free use of the grounds, 
buildings, library, laboratories and other equipment of the Univer- 
sity but assumed no responsibility or authority in connection with 
it. Citizens of Knoxville subscribed a few thousand dollars. The 
name Summer School of the South was adopted. A faculty of 
approximately 40 instructors and a good list of public lecturers 
were engaged and the first session of the school was announced 
for the six weeks, June 19 to July 31. In the preliminary announce- 
ment it was stated that the purpose of the school was “to help the 
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teachers of the South to better scholarship and to greater power in 
teaching” and to this end, “to offer here as good opportunities 
as can be found in any summer school in any part of the country.” 

The work of this school was organized under four heads: 
common school subjects and methods; psychology and pedagogy; 
high school and college subjects; general lectures. It was stated 
that “the work of the common school subjects and methods will 
include reading, literature for elementary schools, arithmetic, in- 
ventional geometry, geography, history of the United States, Eng- 
lish grammar and composition, physiology and hygiene, vocal music, 
drawing, manual training for country and city schools, nature study, 
elementary agriculture and horticulture with special application to 
school gardening, kindergarten, physical culture, and lectures and 
discussions on school organization, classification and management of 
both graded and ungraded schools.” On a high grade of scholar- 
ship, the work was nevertheless to be of such practical nature as 
would help the teachers in their daily work. 

High school and college subjects were to include English lan- 
guage and literature; Latin, Greek, German, French, algebra, geome- 
try, trigonometry and calculus, chemistry, physics, biology, geology, 
meteorology and astronomy, American and European history, civil 
government and economics. It was announced that in connection 
with Latin, Greek, German and French, courses would be offered 
in the great literatures of these languages in English translation 
for the purpose of giving teachers opportunity to become acquainted 
with a few masterpieces of each language and “inspiring some to 
gain such knowledge of the languages as would enable them to 
read their literatures in the original.” Among the masterpieces thus 
studied were Bryant’s translation of Homer’s Illiad and Odyssey 
and Taylor's translation of Goethe’s Faust. 

The popular lectures, morning and evening, were to be given 
every day through the six weeks: (1) popular lectures on the science, 
art, and philosophy of education; (2) lectures on the history, 
present condition and needs of the schools of the South with 
special reference to their improvement. Three or four smaller 
group conferences were to be held each week for free discussion of 
problems of teaching and methods and general problems of school 
organization and support. 


Since salaries of teachers were small the total cost for instruction, 
lectures and entertainments for the six weeks was limited to the 
$5.00 registration fee, and arrangements were made for room and 
board at from $3.00 to $5.00 per week. Railroads made special 
rates. 
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The response indicated both the desire of southern teachers in 
schools of all kinds and levels for some such opportunity and the 
appeal of the proposed work. On the first day of the school the 
enrollment was more than 1,500 from all the southern states and 
from a dozen states in other sections. Georgia contributed 250, who 
came in a special train with streamers marked “Summer School of 
the South.” The total enrollment for the summer was nearly 2,000, 
which made this school at once the largest summer school for teach- 
ers in America and quite probably the largest in the world. All 
classrooms, laboratories, shops and the library of the University 
were filled and a half dozen sheds or pavilions were erected on the 
grounds. The largest of these was used for the general assemblies 
and lectures. 

Every day of the six weeks of the session was a busy day. College 
professors, state, city and county school officials, principals and 
teachers of high schools and elementary schools, urban and rural, 
selected from the hundred or more courses offered such work as they 
were most interested in and as much as they thought they could 
carry. Practically all attended the general lectures twice a day. 
All sat, walked and talked together, the central theme of all con- 
versation being some form of improvement of schools in the South 
and better preparation of teachers for them. Some of the classes 
were over large but the results in sound knowledge, stimulated 
thought, and inspiration were most gratifying. 

The next year the number of classes and divisions was increased 
to approximately 200 and instructors and lecturers to more than 100, 
and the numbers of both were increased and better coordinated in 
later years. 

The Fourth of July was celebrated by a march of two thousand 
and more men and women, preceded by a band and bearing national 
and state flags and banners, around the great circle of University 
Hill, the march ending with students and members of faculty seated 
in State groups in the assembly pavilion, Jefferson Hall. Here 
there were inspiring and practical addresses, the highest form of 
patriotism assumed to be preparation for the defense and progress 
of the country through the right education of all the people. Set 
speeches from the platform were followed by responses from the 
several state groups; speeches, state songs, and yells. Many of those 
present pronounced it to be the most inspiring occasion they had 
ever attended. For the purposes for which this school was organ- 
ized, inspiration and enthusiasm of the right kind were believed to 
be not less valuable than technical knowledge gained in class- 
rooms. This purpose included not only better school organization 
and better teaching but also making possible and sure such cam- 
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paigns for public education in all these states as would result in 
better understanding of the social, civic, economic, cultural values 
of public education and in better support, financial and spiritual, 
for schools of all levels; above all for better opportunities for the 
preparation of teachers to the end that the money of the people 
might not be wasted, the time of the children frittered away, and 
the state cheated out of what it expected and hoped from the 
schools. For this there were needed numerous bodies of men and 
women whose minds and hearts were aflame with a feeling of the 
importance of public education and a knowledge of its vital rela- 
tions to life. 

Many inquired how it was done. The answer was: schools are 
made of courses of study, persons to be taught, and of teachers; but 
most important of all are the teachers. 

Much more than half the instructors in this first session and in 
all of the ten sessions held under my superintendency were teachers 
of more than local and state reputation. The same was true of 
the public lecturers. The roll call of these teachers and lecturers 
sounds much like a Who’s Who in Education in those years. They 
were known to be men and women possessed both of scholarship 
and power to teach. Country school teachers who had never been 
to college or high school but who were eager for every opportunity 
for improvement were taught by presidents, deans, and professors 
in many of the greater universities, colleges and normal schools of 
America; by school superintendents, principals, and teachers who 
had become widely known for their ability as teachers. They lis- 
tened to lectures by men whose voices carried across the continent 
(not by radio, but by weight and worth) . 

When it was decided to give musical entertainments the best 
musicians that could be had were employed for a series of concerts 
through a week each year. In 1907 five evening concerts were given 
by Maude Powell, at that time America’s greatest violinist and the 
greatest woman violinist of the world; Daniel Beddoe, noted tenor; 
Henry Witherspoon, basso from the Metropolitan Opera; Janet 
Spencer, contralto; and Violet Waterhous, soprano. On three eve- 
nings of an earlier week in this session concerts were given by Henri 
Ern, the great Swiss violinist, and Lillyn Sheila Powell, the great 
Celtic ballad singer. Miss Powell and Witherspoon came again 
and again, always accompanied by singers of national reputation. 

When asked why musicians like these were brought for these 
teachers, most of whom had never heard music of this kind, the 
answer was, “They have feeling if not understanding for the best, 
and this music is much better for forming tastes and ideals than 
music cheaper in cost and character.” To many thoughtful people 
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the 200 and more courses offered after the first year of the school 
by more than a hundred teachers of the kind the school offered from 
year to year seemed extravagant and unnecessary. To these the 
answer was: 
“Who offers much brings something unto many, 
And each goes home content with the effect.” 


... "Who some result intends 
Must use the tools that best are fitting.” 

The same answers serve for questions as to why lecturers of the 
highest type were employed: Stanley Hall with the series later pub- 
lished in expanded form as the Psychology and Pedagogy of Adoles- 
cence; Phillip Van Nes Myres with lectures on International Rela- 
tions and World Peace, etc. Of the approximately 750 lectures and 
entertainments given during the eleven years, none was without 
sterling value. Practically all possessed not only cultural value, 
but practical value for workers for education and for the promotion 
of the welfare of the South. 

As an outgrowth of interest created by the school, the Southern 
Kindergarten Association, the National Storyteller’s League, the 
National Guild of Play, the Peace League of the Summer School 
of the South, and other regional and national associations were born. 
These and the Interstate League for the Betterment of Public 
Schools, the School Improvement Conferences, the Southern High 
School Conference, and others held meetings here from year to year 
and were considered as part of the school. 

But the chief purpose of the school was found in the work of 
the classrooms, lecture room, shops, and indoor and outdoor labora- 
tories. Entertainments and general lectures were not permitted to 
interfere with the work of these. 

Much of the work of this school was in its nature necessarily 
temporary. Its effectiveness was proved by the passing of the need 
for it. From year to year other summer schools somewhat similar 
were founded. Those already in existence were stimulated and 
helped to better work. The understanding of the need for teachers 
better prepared led to the strengthening and better support of 
normal schools in this section, to the establishment of many other 
normal schools, to the organization of departments and schools of 
education in colleges and universities, and to summer quarters 
largely for teachers, in most of the schools of higher education in the 
South. In the middle teens this school itself became the Summer 
Quarter of the University of Tennessee. 

Over 22,000 registered in the Summer School during the ten 
years I was at the head. There were about forty states represented. 
Of course all southern states were represented. 
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Flexibility in Secondary Schools through 
the One-Subject Plan* 


SAMUEL M. HoLToNn 
University of North Carolina 
KX 
HY not adopt a one-subject scheme of organization in 
secondary schools? 

Education is not by nature an easily regimented process. Never- 
theless, most American secondary schools are characteristically me- 
chanical. From the beginning of the school day to its end pupils 
and teachers alike respond to the ringing of bells. Both subjects 
of study and teachers are classified as interchangeable units used in 
the mass production of graduates. For over forty years flexibility 
has been stressed by educational philosophers, but the high school 
has become little less rigid. 

Supervised study, the core curriculum, the Dalton and Winnetka 
plans, special grouping, special promotion, longer class periods, the 
homeroom, and the summer school all have developed from the 
attempt to provide for greater flexibility within a highly formalized 
pattern. Each has met with some degree of success, but all have 
failed because they failed to recognize that prolonged or intensive 
contact between a teacher and a few students is essential if the 
rapport which seems so desirable is to be obtained. 

Several colleges and a few secondary schools have tried, with 
apparent success, some variation of the proposal given here. The 
literature of modern education provides similar suggestions and 
reports on actual experience. 

Flexibility of the sort desired might come from a plan which 
organized secondary education around terms nine weeks in length, 
allowed the pupil to study one subject at a time under a single 
teacher, and made it possible to complete a term’s work in six weeks 
or in twelve or fifteen. 


ADVANTAGES FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE STUDENT 


Under the present system each pupil studies four or five differ- 
ent subjects for brief forty-five minute periods under as many 
different teachers. Since he must divide his interest and attention 
among unrelated bodies of subject matter, either the subject 
of most interest gains the most attention and effective study or 
the subject with the most specific assignment gets the “lion’s 


* This article is a condensation of a paper presented to the General Seminar of the 
Yale University Graduate Department of Education. 
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share” of the study time. The pupil is not asked to serve two 
masters but four or even six. The possibility for having lifelike 
experiences varies inversely with the number of subjects. A great 
deal of time and nervous energy is spent reconciling the demands 
of one teacher with those of another. Long outside assignments 
tend to come due at the same time. 

The adjustment which the pupil is expected to make under the 
present system is not just an adjustment to different bodies of 
subject matter and uncorrelated outside assignments, but also to 
different teaching personalities. One teacher may be pleasant 
and understanding, 
encourage the hum of excitement and industry, the next expects 


the next stern and exacting. While one may 


absolute quiet. One may expect brief, factual recitation, the next 
may encourage the expression of half-formed ideas. Not only 
must the student adjust to different teachers and teaching methods 
every forty-five minutes, but he must also forget what has taken 
place in the preceding period in order to be ready to enter a new 
learning situation. 

In most cases the present system provides for all students to 
complete standard units of work in standard amounts of time. 
Inability to complete a standard unit of work in the prescribed 
time necessitates either repeating the work in its entirety or passing 
on to the next unit without completing it. It is equally difficult 
for students able to complete more than the standard unit of work 
to do so. In so mechanical a system it seems simpler to deal with 
standard units of work even though standardization is on a level 
of mediocrity. That the pupil who failed may need special remedial 
work is seldom considered, even though failure to provide assistance 
will frequently lead to continued lack of success. 

The highly standardized system of organization now in use makes 
it difficult for students to make up time lost due to illness. Either 
a whole semester, or sometimes a year, of work must be repeated 
in all of a student’s subjects or it is skipped over with what the 
student is able to pick up for himself. Special attention from a 
teacher who had only one class of students might save much time. 

Under the present system sequential courses are so organized 
and scheduled that they may not be taken in the same school year. 
A student who finds in the eleventh or twelfth year that he will 
be able to go to college or changes his choice of the type of school 
to which he wishes to go has difficulty in completing the required 
language or mathematics sequences which he has not already 
started. 


At the present time high school graduation is often based on the 
accumulation of credits representing specific units of time. The 
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speed of progress is rigidly controlled. It is necessary to complete 
a specified number of units of work of fixed length, but it is diffi- 
cult to complete more than four in any one school year. The fact 
that one student may complete the work in a half or a third of 
that time and that another may need more is ignored. 

It is easy to accept each of the faults which has been enumerated 
in the relation of the school to the pupil on the ground that it 
adds to the efficiency of an overworked school system. It is a 
matter of pride to many high school principals that several hun- 
dred pupils change classes in an orderly, indeed mechanically per- 
fect, fashion every forty-five minutes. The individual seems lost in 
the mechanism. 

Since it is felt that one of the basic causes of the faults listed is 
the lack of mechanical flexibility, the change proposed is basically a 
mechanical one. It is a change in administrative procedure. For 
a multiplicity of teachers, assignments, subjects, class changes, and 
their attendant evils is substituted a single teacher teaching a 
single subject. It becomes possible for the student to turn up inter- 
ests in each field formerly suppressed in the competition of several 
other fields. 

Flexibility of time schedules makes it possible for the teacher 
to recognize and provide for individual needs. Since she has only 
thirty or so students to know she may know them well. Since 
there is no clock schedule to keep, she may meet their needs when 
she sees them. 

Flexibility in promotion is at a maximum in the proposed sys- 
tem since it is based on short units of work rather than on semesters 
or years. Sequential courses may be taken easily in the same 
academic year. Thus a student desiring to complete two language 
units might do so in eighteen weeks or less. 

In summary, it may be seen that the area of relationship of the 
school to the pupil may be improved by the substitution of a flexible 
system for a highly mechanical one. A single subject taught by a 
single teacher is substituted for many subjects and teachers, and a 
short, flexible unit of work adjustable to the needs of the student 
replaces a long and mechanical one. Individual supervision is 
substituted for institutional management. 


THe One-Sus ject SCHEME AND THE TEACHER 
Not only does each pupil have many teachers to whom he must 
become adjusted, but each teacher has many students. It has been 
estimated that a third of the high school teachers in the country 
meet over 175 pupils daily. Knowledge of the needs of individual 
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pupils who are seen in such numbers and for but forty-five minutes 
a day is exceedingly difficult. 

The pupil tension caused by frequent change of classes and 
teachers is hardly more important than the teacher tension created 
by a change of classes and students. Like her students, the teacher 
must divide her interest and out-of-school preparation among 
several different subjects. There is little opportunity for relaxation 
or change of pace, because each class makes similar demands for 
close attention. Variation of method which might provide such a 
change of pace is difficult because the short class period seems best 
adapted to a very narrow range of methods. 

Mention has already been made of the restraining influence of 
the forty-five minute class period. More will be said later of its 
aspects in the area of teaching method. Not only is the necessity 
for tailoring each unit of learning to fit a forty-five minute period 
a factor which complicates the teaching process, but since it is a 
complicating factor, it is also of importance in the area of teacher 
success and comfort. Rather than a satisfying exchange of ideas, 
each lesson may become a tense race of the teacher with the clock. 

A second phase of teacher relationship to the school is the matter 
of record keeping. One of the criticisms of the present system is 
of the amount of teacher time consumed in record keeping. Records 
are necessary to the efficient running of complicated social machin- 
ery. Attendance must be checked and recorded frequently, work 
must be evaluated almost as frequently, and duplicates of grades 
must be forwarded to teachers preparing reports to parents. Fur- 
thermore, in order to keep up with the progress of large numbers 
of pupils through the school day and year under the present sys- 
tem, school officials must receive many reports which must be filed 
in a central office. 

A third factor in the operation of the present system is the com- 
petitive nature of teaching. Each teacher becomes a competitor 
with every other teacher for the attention and productive effort of 
the pupil. Instead of appealing to the interest of the pupil, she is 
often compelled by competition with other subject-teachers to 
require that certain portions of work be completed or run the risk 
of having her work neglected in favor of some more exacting assign- 
ment. The teacher becomes a taskmaster and the joy of teaching 
which comes from spontaneity and freedom is lost. 

In short, the present system gives the teacher too many pupils 
to deal with effectively, forces her to subdivide her attention among 
several areas of subject matter, plagues her with the records neces- 
sary to keep so complicated a system going, and places her in com- 
petition with others for the attention of her pupils. 
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Under the plan suggested these problems are solved by simpli- 
fying the administrative organization. Instead of teaching between 
150 and 200 students a day the teacher need teach only thirty or 
forty. Instead of subdividing the day into forty-five minute units 
she may organize it as a single unit. Instead of preparing lessons 
for several classes a day, she may concentrate on a day of work with 
a single class. 

With simplification of the administrative machinery comes sim- 
plification of the record system. Attendance need be checked but 
once a day. Grades need not be recorded so frequently. Time 
spent in copying names on record sheets will be reduced because 
there are fewer students and fewer records. There will be little 
need for teachers to exchange grades because each report repre- 
sents the work of a single teacher. Many bits of information col- 
lected by the school official in order to keep track of hundreds of 
pupils constantly moving about in the modern school may be left in 
the hands of the teacher, or not collected, when there is less pupil 
movement. Furthermore, the teacher is able to assume respon- 
sibility for a small group which she was not able to assume for a 
larger group. 

The plan proposed will improve the area of relationship between 
the teacher and the school program by providing more flexibility 
in the daily schedule, by reducing the number of students with 
whom a teacher must work in a given period of time, by increasing 
the chances for the study of individual needs, by decreasing the 
amount of time spent in record keeping, and by allowing the teacher 
more freedom and responsibility in the organization of the entire 
learning situation. 


‘TEACHING METHOD AND THE ONE-SUBJECT SYSTEM 


Under the present many-subject system of organization there 
is much waste time and motion. The use of forty-five minute class 
periods necessitates spending a large proportion of class time in 
review. Part of each period is spent in getting the group into the 
proper frame of mind for consideration of the material being pre- 
sented. The subject must be broken into units of a prescribed 
length even though it may lose part of its value in the subdivision. 
Material which cannot be subdivided requires wasteful review on a 
second occasion. If a concept is mastered in thirty minutes, the 
rest of the period is wasted because it is too late to start another. 

If we accept the principle that learning is the organization of 
factual material in meaningful patterns, we might conclude that 
the use of periods of short length makes difficult such meaningful 
organization. So long as we believed that learning consisted pri- 
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marily of the acquisition of facts without reference to the pattern, 
the simple process of study and recitation seemed efficient and a 
forty-five minute unit of work was satisfactory. 

A second source of waste in a system of teaching many subjects 
each day is in the improper scheduling of the day’s activities to 
take best advantage of the alertness of the pupils. Some subjects 
may be allocated to the early periods when the pupils are compara- 
tively alert, but others must be allotted to the after lunch hour 
when both teacher and pupils are drowsy. 

A third source of waste in the present system is in the division 
of attention among different subjects during the course of the school 
day. Presentation of subjects in short concentrated units dis- 
courages thoughtful consideration of any one unit by presenting so 
many of them. 

A fourth area of waste in the many-subject system of organiza- 
tion lies in the neglect of subjects which are less interesting, or in 
which the assignments are less exacting. Such subjects never be- 
come familiar enough to become interesting. The student is likely 
to feel insecure and to dread coming into contact with them. 

A fifth area of waste in the many-subject system of organiza- 
tion is the inability to take advantage of community resources 
through the use of such devices as field trips. The difficulty of using 
short periods is evident. Even in the use of double or triple periods 
many useful trips are not feasible, and prompt discussion of ex- 
periences after the trip has been completed is exceedingly difficult. 

Thus-the many-subject plan of organization now in effect neces- 
sitates waste of time in review and poor organization of subject 
matter, inefficient scheduling of the school day, in the neglect of 
learning as a unitary process, in the neglect of less interesting sub- 
jects, and in the inability to take full advantage of community 
resources. 

Under the one-subject system it is not necessary constantly to 
spend a large part of the class time reviewing work partially learned 
the first time. Class time may be spent in developing a better under- 
standing of large concepts rather than in the development of 
smaller and more artificial units. It becomes possible to schedule 
daily activities to conform to the degree of alertness or fatigue of 
the pupil. The more desirable as well as the less desirable portions 
of the day are available for each subject in its turn. 

Under the plan proposed learning may be treated as a unitary 
process. Many avenues of approach to the mastery of a single 
concept may be presented without interruption. Relationships may 
be explored when they are first recognized. Concepts may be pre- 
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sented in their full setting. The high school pupil is encouraged 
to become as absorbed in his work as the graduate student. The 
only diversions are those calculated to provide relaxation. When 
the entire day is available, the use of field trips becomes practical. 
There is time for planning, travel, and recapitulation while the trip 
is still fresh in mind, without disrupting the schedule of the rest 
of the school. 

A second phase of the relationship of the proposed change to 
teaching method is in the field of individualized instruction. Under 
the system proposed better provision might be made for supervised 
study. In the first place more time—formerly spent in changing 
classes, in organizing short units of work, etc.—is available. In the 
second place the teacher has the student long enough to be familiar 
with his learning problems. 

The need for closer contact between teacher and pupils is 
met in the one-subject system of organization by placing a single 
class of students in a teacher’s care at a time and then allowing 
her to spend the entire day with them. The fact that the groups 
may be changed at the end of nine weeks does not dim the fact that 
the teacher has a chance to study each class as a separate unit, to 
suit the day’s work to the pupil progress, and to gain the confidence 
of her pupils. The regimentation that is necessary for the function- 
ing of an exact time schedule gives way to less tension and more 
concern for the individual. The teacher may become a real coun- 
selor and not an impersonal encyclopedia or a stern policeman. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE ONE-SUBJECT PLAN 


Criticism of the one-subject plan of organization rests on two 
grounds. It is said to be psychologically unsound, and adminis- 
tratively impractical. 

The argument that the one-subject system of organization is psy- 
chologically unsound is based in part on the contention that learn- 
ing takes place better when it is distributed in short sessions over 
long periods of time. There is a great range of experiments show- 
ing that short sessions with an interval of perhaps two days between 
are economical of time when working with materials which must 
be drilled. The concept of subject matter organization adopted in 
this paper involves not drill on isolated bits of information but 
organization of ideas into logical patterns which may be considered 
from many different aspects while the main situation is still clear. 
The different types of drill which might be necessary in the course 
of a school day under the proposed system would probably be as 
numerous as under the present system, but there would be some 
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clear connection between the different phases of class work and 
hence there would presumably be a better pattern of organization. 
The length of time spent in practice of a specific kind need be no 
longer in the one-subject system than at present. 

The use of single cores as the basis of long periods of work has 
been accepted by educational psychologists for some time. Such a 
system would seem to apply even more readily to the secondary 
pupil who is recognized to have a greater interest span and a more 
developed ability to see relationships. For highly specialized or 
drill subjects a nine-week interval is a comparatively long period of 
time. Even if the time may be less economically spent from the 
standpoint of pure drill, much may actually be saved in the organi- 
zation of the class around a single subject. 

The second phase of the argument as to the psychological sound- 
ness of the one-subject system is that it would be fatiguing. It is said 
that the present system presents variety, a change of intellectual 
scenery as it were. Part of the fallacy which seems to exist in this 
argument is that it assumes subjects must always be taught as at 
present. If relief is needed, physical activity, physical education, 
the activities, and the lunch period may be inserted to relieve the 
physical fatigue incident to spending the entire day in the same 
room. A careful alternation of class instruction, supervised study, 
and related activity should furnish much variety in the daily pro- 
gram. Many elementary schools find it advantageous to allow the 
children to remain with the same teacher for the entire school day. 
If this practice is not disagreeable or fatiguing for the elementary 
school pupil, it probably will not prove to be so for the secondary 
school pupil. Abolition of the study-recitation procedure now 
sanctioned, if not required, by the use of the forty-five minute period 
will relieve much fatigue and dullness of class procedure. 

The third argument is that a nine-week term would be unduly 
short to achieve the purpose of better teacher-pupil relationship. 
It is contended that adjustment to a new teacher every nine weeks 
would be upsetting to both the teacher and the pupil. It would be 
difficult to substantiate the truth or falsity of this statement except 
by study of a system of concentration in practice. It seems that 
one or possibly two days would suffice to make the desirable adjust- 
ment to a new situation if but one teacher and thirty students were 
involved and they remained together the entire school day. Such 
an adjustment might prove easier than one which must be made 
every forty-five minutes. Under the present system the teacher may 
never get to know the individual more than casually. A possible 
simplification of the adjustment in the proposed plan would be the 
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combining of two or more subjects to be taught over two or more 
nine-week units by the same teacher. 

The administrative practicality of the plan proposed is the 
second area which receives criticism. The first argument is that 
articulation with the rest of the country of a school adopting the 
new system would be difficult. Such an argument is raised in con- 
nection with many major changes proposed in school organization. 
Americans are proud of the fact that it is easy to transfer from 
schools in one part of the country to those in another without 
difficulty. School administrators are proud that new teachers may 
enter their schools and know exactly what is expected of them. 
Departure from common practice is questioned by school em- 
ployees and patrons alike until proved sound. Indeed such prac- 
tice may be generally justified. By such procedures past gains are 
conserved while poorly planned changes are avoided. 

“The argument that articulation with the rest of the country 
would be difficult may be attacked on three grounds. In the first 
place, even if it is valid criticism, it seems an insufficient reason 
for blocking a worthwhile change. The easy transfer of students 
from one school system to another is a very minor consideration 
when compared with the need to provide a satisfactory setting for 
learning. In the second place, only under special circumstances 
would students transferring from one system to the other experience 
difficulty. Students transferring from one system to another at the 
beginning of the school year would experience no difficulty. The 
greatest difficulty would be for students transferring from the one- 
subject system to the present system during the semester. Such 
difficulty would be only slightly different from that experienced by 
students at the present time transferring from one school to another 
during the school year. 

The second argument presented is that the change would be un- 
duly expensive. Actually the change is in the direction of simpli- 
fication and hence should result in an eventual reduction in costs. 
The change proposed would not necessitate the construction of any 
new type of school building, although flexibility in daily classroom 
procedure might make a gradual change toward a more attractive 
school more practical. The only basic change in existing record sys- 
tems would be by way of simplification. 


IN RELATION TO OTHER PROBLEMS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The system proposed seems to make possible improvements 
over the present system in the fields of curriculum reorganization, 
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guidance, class size, specialization in the small school, and reporting 
to parents. 

Possibilities for curriculum reorganization through the proposed 
change are numerous. Emphasis is placed on greater attention to 
the individual. Static methods of teaching must be abandoned. 
Change of schedule facilitates re-evaluation of aim. Fusion of related 
subjects would be facilitated. Greater flexibility is provided in 
arranging sequential work and specialized training. Convenient 
length terms are provided for off-campus experiences. 

Changes are also wrought in the realm of guidance within the 
framework of the proposed system. The inadequate “homeroom” 
is replaced by day-long contact between the student and the teacher. 
The formality of the classroom situation is broken down by in- 
creased flexibility of approach. Exploratory work in the field of 
vocational guidance becomes possible when one teacher can super- 
vise the entire nine weeks of work. The collection of pertinent 
information about the student is facilitated by the closeness of the 
teacher-pupil relationship. 

By reducing the total number of pupils with whom a teacher 
must work in the course of a day it might be possible to increase 
class size a bit. Greater flexibility in scheduling the day’s work 
makes “personalized” instruction more nearly feasible. Even if 
class size remains small it becomes possible to capitalize on the ad- 
vantages of the small group through variation of teaching methods. 
The present stereotyped methods serve large groups about as well 
as small ones. 

The one-subject system would make it feasible for several small 
schools to share teacher-specialists for nine-week periods of time in 
a way which is not possible when classes change every forty-five 
minutes and a new change would necessitate time for getting from 
one school to another. It also makes possible the transporting of 
students to neighboring systems for expensive specialization which 
could not otherwise be provided. 

Simplification of administrative procedure results in a general 
simplification of record systems, including reports to parents. The 
use of the letter to parents, for instance, becomes practical. The 
single-subject teacher is then in a position to know the student 
and to evaluate his work. More phases of his work may be evalu- 
ated. The teacher has fewer students to check on. The possibility 
for parent conferences is tremendously increased. 

The one-subject system should provide flexibility for the over- 
organized American secondary school. Under it the teacher would 
be free to do her part in providing meaningful instruction adjusted 
to the needs of individual students. 











In-Service Training in Child Development 
for Home Economics Teachers* 
KR 

EMBERS of the National Conference on the Teaching of 
Mania Development in High School Programs in Home 
Economics, held in Washington in January of this year, gave par- 
ticular attention to the need for continuous in-service education in 
child development for all home economics teachers. It was agreed 
that such an in-service training program, to be successful, should 
have certain important characteristics: 

1. It builds on the previous training and experience of the 
teacher. 

2. It is oriented to the teacher’s immediate problems and needs. 

3. It is a cooperative experience involving in one way or another 
all persons with responsibility for the planning and carrying out of 
the school program—administrators, subject-matter specialists, 
teacher trainers, teachers, parents, students, people representing such 
community interests as business, industry, social welfare, local 
government. 

4. It recognizes each participating teacher as an individual and 
respects what she is doing. 

5. It increases the teacher’s security and releases tensions. 

6. It helps the teacher to see new possibilities in her work and 
to use more effectively what she has to work with. 

7. It provides a variety of activities and experiences planned in 
continuous relation to the teacher’s own work. 

8. It helps the teacher see that professional improvement means 
her own continuous growth as a person. 

g. It takes into account varying degrees of professional and per- 
sonal maturity among the people involved. 

10. It provides opportunities for sharing experiences, for ex- 
panding horizons, for keeping up with social trends, for increasing 
sensitivity to social change. 

11. It is constantly related to and evaluated in terms of objec- 
tives accepted by the group having the in-service training ex- 
perience. 

The keynote of effective, on-going education in a school, a com- 
munity, or a State is cooperative thinking. In all group action 
which may properly be considered democratic, all concerned take 
part, according to their different abilities, in planning, carrying out, 


* From a report of the Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Division of 
Vocational Education, Home Economics Education Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
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and evaluating group activities. In in-service teacher education in 
child development this may mean working with almost any number 
and variety of people, depending on the nature of the project to 
be undertaken. 

One thinks first, in this connection, of the high school home 
economics teachers themselves. Their participation in the planning 
of all activities intended to promote their professional growth is, 
of course, essential. Equally important are the home economics 
supervisors at local and State levels. Among others who may be 
involved in planning for in-service training opportunities are the 
school administrators; members of State and local boards of educa- 
tion; teachers in other subject-matter areas in high schools and col- 
leges; elementary school teachers; members of pre-service home 
economics teacher training staffs in colleges; building custodians; 
members of other interested professions such as doctors, lawyers, 
ministers, nurses, social workers; and, nearly always, parents and 
students. 

The projects suggested below imply cooperation with the indi- 
viduals mentioned above and with many others in patterns of re- 
lationship which change as activities change. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


The conference felt that certain kinds of educational experiences 
were especially suitable for in-service training in child development 
for home economics teachers. Among those mentioned were work- 
shops, informal conferences, study groups, seminars, community 
institutes. 

Although these periodic activities have undoubted value, teach- 
ers may gain even more, the conference thought, from working to- 
gether throughout the year on projects or problems of their own. 
Examples of such projects would be: 

1. Continuing work on curriculum in child development in the 
high school home economics program. 

2. Cooperative planning for the teaching of child development 
in the total school program. 

3. The cooperative evaluation of work in child development 
throughout a school program. 

4. A cooperative study of community resources for experiences 
with children which might be used as laboratory in connection with 
the teaching of child development in high school programs of home 
economics. 

5. The cooperative development of materials needed for teach- 
ing child development, such as bibliographies, resource files, poster 
displays, and other exhibits. 
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6. The evaluation of films and other visual aids and the prepara- 
tion of annotated lists of such materials with notes on sources, prices, 
etc. 

7. The cooperative development of meetings (parent, teacher, 
and parent-student-teacher) having child development themes. 

8. Participation by home economics teachers in community ac- 
tivities involving children and/or child welfare. 

g. The making of community studies and surveys concerning 
children. 

10. Work with children of different ages outside of the class- 
room—in a Sunday school, a day nursery, or a playground. 

11. Participation in planning and carrying on small conferences 
in which administrators, teachers, parents, and/or students discuss 
informally problems relating to the work in child development in 
the high school home economics program. 


METHOpDs 


The conference felt strongly that the methods used in in-service 
training programs should be methods which teachers could well 
use in their own work. Special emphasis was placed, in conference 
discussions, on some of the newer techniques designed to give 
teachers and pupils maximum opportunity for choice-making, 
creative activity, and self-evaluation. Methods which seemed par- 
ticularly promising from this point of view were: 

1. The use of discussion to develop ideas and clarify understand- 
ings. 

2. Cooperative development of group goals and of plans for 
working toward these. 

3. Committee and small group work as a means of breaking up 
large groups into smaller units, thus individualizing relationships 
within group and between leaders and members of groups. 

4. The use of films, sound slides, film strips, recordings, and 
other audio-visual aids. 

5. The use of such sociometric techniques as the sociodrama 
and the sociogram to reveal problems and attitudes in relationships. 

6. Field trips to or meetings in other high schools which have 
good facilities for teaching child development. 

7. The actual organization of a play group or other activity 
with which a group of teachers wish experience. 


‘TEACHING MATERIALS 
The question of materials for the teaching of child development 
is always a difficult one because of the problems involved in obtain- 
ing and storing the equipment needed. To learn how to analyze 
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her needs for teaching aids and make plans for meeting these is a 
valuable part of a teacher’s in-service training. 

The conference recognized the need for materials that would 
help administrators, supervisors, and teachers in planning and 
carrying out in-service training programs in child development. 
The group recommended that ways be found of preparing the 
following types of materials: 

1. Guides for planning, carrying through, and following up in- 
service training programs. 

2. Suggestions for the analysis and evaluation of available ma- 
terials for teaching child development in high school. 

3. Suggestions to the high school home economics teacher for 
developing materials of her own. 

4- Suggestions which will help the home economics teacher or- 
ganize learning experiences in child development appropriate for 
different age and grade levels. 

5. Guide for determining when play schools are advisable, and 
for planning, organizing, and operating them. 

6. Research findings set up in a way that they may be used by 
high school home economics teachers. 


Objectives for the Teaching of Child Development in 
High School Homemaking Programs 
1. To help the student see that many areas of knowledge 
and living contribute to his understanding of human relations, 
including other parts of the high school program. 
2. To help the student grasp the whole range of human 
development through experiences with a range of ages. 
3. To help students understand that all is not known about 
behavior, although more knowledge is being acquired all the 


time. 

4- To help the student to develop respect for children as 
persons. 

5- To help the student accept, enjoy, and be interested in 
children. 


6. To help the student understand himself, including the 
effects of his behavior on others. 

7. To help the student to see himself in relation to others 
in his family. 

8. To help the student gain appreciation of values in 
family living for him. 

g. To help the student to understand courtship, marriage, 
and parental relations. 

10. To help the student see the reasons for taking an active 
part in promoting community understanding of individual 
and family needs. 

11. To help students to see homemaking skills as means to 
ends, not ends in themselves. 
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To the Living and Not to the Dead 


EpGar W. KNIGHT 
KR 
1 1816 Governor William Plumer of New Hampshire sent to 

Thomas Jefferson a copy of a speech he had made to the Legis- 
lature when the celebrated Dartmouth College case was in litigation 
in that state. Jefferson had already read the speech in the “public 
papers” but read it again “with great pleasure” and wrote Plumer: 
“The idea that institutions established for the use of the nation can- 
not be touched nor modified, even to make them answer their end, 
because of rights gratuitously supposed in those employed to manage 
them in trust for the public, may perhaps be a salutary provision 
against the abuses of a monarch, but is most absurd against the 
nation itself. Yet our lawyers and priests generally inculcate this 
doctrine, and suppose that preceding generations held the earth 
more freely than we do; had a right to impose laws upon us, un- 
alterable by ourselves, and that we, in like manner, can make laws 
and impose burdens on future generations, which they will have 
no right to alter; in fine, that the earth belongs to the dead and 
not to the living.” 

This significant statement by perhaps the greatest educational 
philosopher and statesman this country has produced comes to mind 
after examination of some court decisions in recent years that may 
have far-reaching effects on education in this country. Special 
reference is to The Colleges and the Courts, a discussion of judicial 
decisions regarding higher education in the United States. The 
first volume of this study was made by Dr. M. M. Chambers of the 
American Council on Education and President Edward C. Elliott 
of Purdue University and was published in 1936 by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. The second and 
third volumes were prepared by Chambers with introductions by 
Elliott and also published by the Foundation, the second in 1941 
and covering the period from 1936 to 1940 and the third in 1946 
and covering the period from 1941 to 1945. The first volume dealt 
with some major decisions from the Dartmouth case to 1936. 
Chambers and Elliott and the Foundation have performed in these 
endeavors a fine service for education in this country, especially for 
administrators and others interested in the fortunes of American 
education. 

The outcome and the meaning of the Dartmouth case are 
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doubtless better known than Jefferson’s views on it. In that case 
the Supreme Court of the United States held that a charter was a 
contract within the meaning of the Constitution and could not be 
violated and that New Hampshire could not make Dartmouth into a 
state institution. Fourteen years earlier the Court of Conference 
(Supreme Court) of North Carolina had made decision in a case 
involving the University of that State which Daniel Webster cited 
in the Dartmouth case and argued that the principle in each case 
was the same. 

In some of these decisions appear some interesting trends in- 
cluding the rights of students, of institutional personnel, and of 
racial minorities, and the immunity of higher educational institu- 
tions from taxation. In the second volume of The Colleges and the 
Courts it is pointed out that the practices and traditions of exemp- 
tions of educational institutions from various taxes have caused 
more litigation than any other issue, a fact that increasingly causes 
apprehension among some institutions, both privately and publicly 
operated. Chambers thinks that some of these decisions may be 
“a handwriting on the wall.” 

After much litigation over the burning issue whether state- 
operated institutions should pay the federal tax on admissions to 
athletic contests, the Supreme Court of the United States, but in a 
divided opinion, held in 1938 that the tax must be paid. Two 
justices dissented spiritedly and asserted that the state’s immunity 
from federal taxation clearly ruled such a tax out. The charters 
of some of the older privately operated institutions provided for 
exemption of their property from taxation, and lively is the issue 
now whether such exemption can be removed or altered by statu- 
tory legislation subsequently enacted. In some cases the courts 
have held for exemptions, but in one a state court held a somewhat 
different view. The case of Phillips Exeter Academy in New Hamp- 
shire “may have important repercussions.” Application for abate- 
ment of taxes of the town of Exeter for certain years, because of an 
exemption clause in the Academy’s charter of 1781, was not ap- 
proved by the court, which held that property exclusively used for 
educational purposes was exempt, but if used for other purposes 
was taxable. The principal’s house as a private residence and also 
as a place for official business must be separated and a proportional 
valuation put on each use, with the valuation for official academic 
business being exempt from taxation. So also was the heating plant, 
which served some buildings used exclusively for educational pur- 
poses and others not so used. Properties of the Academy held fully 
taxable included the faculty club and unimproved and unused 
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lands. Properties used for athletic and recreational purposes were 
fully exempt. Chambers believes that if such a case as this should 
get to and be affirmed in Washington it would have “significant 
consequences for a considerable number of the older privately con- 
trolled universities in several states, now enjoying permanent exemp- 
tion from taxation by virtue of earlier interpretations of their 
charters by state and federal courts.” 

What has been called a “landmark” in higher educational lLiti- 
gation in recent years was the well-known decision in the Missouri 
or Gaines case in 1938, in which the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that states which separate the races in schools must pro- 
vide within their own borders for qualified Negro applicants facili- 
ties for graduate and professional educational opportunities equal 
to those they provide for white students at their state institutions. 
The United States Circuit Court of Appeals held in 1945 that a 
library in Baltimore, managed by a private charitable organization 
but supported in part by public funds, could not exclude a quali- 
fied Negro from its library training class solely on grounds of race. 
By statute, tax-exempt institutions in New York must not deny their 
facilities to a qualified person solely on racial or religious grounds; 
and a New Jersey court held ineligible for tax exemption an insti- 
tution that discouraged the admission of Negro students. 

Few people who were interested enough to read about it at 
the time have forgotten the celebrated case involving Bertrand Rus- 
sell, eminent English mathematician and philosopher, and the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. His appointment to a position in 
that institution was ordered rescinded by a New York Court on 
petition of a citizen and taxpayer who alleged, among other things, 
that Russell’s appointment was hostile to public policy because of 
his “immoral character and teachings.” Justice McGeehan in his 
decision said: “The contention that Mr. Russell has taught in his 
books immoral and salacious doctrines, is amply sustained,” and 
added that his appointment was an insult to the people of New 
York and “‘it is in effect establishing a chair of indecency.” 

The statement by Jefferson to Plumer more than 130 years ago 
seems pertinent today. It should be noted that some decisions of the 
courts in recent years significantly emphasize certain controls that do 
not have much to do with “the culture” within but much to do with 
“the culture” outside an institution. When these two “cultures” 
clash, they must be reconciled and adjusted, and judicial decisions, 
which are means used for reconciliation and adjustment, are highly 
important in the development of policy in one of this country’s 
most important social undertakings. 








Cultural Cooperation with German 
Universities 


HERBERT VON BECKERATH 
Duke University 


KR 

HE German universities are currently passing through a very 
"Th oma stage of their development, the outcome of which will 
be of great importance not only for the future of learning and 
research in Germany but will also determine to a large extent 
whether democracy and liberalism shall have a future in Germany 
as soon as the protecting and directing hand of the occupation 
authorities is withdrawn. 

There have been complaints about the revival of an aggressive 
nationalistic and even national socialist spirit on the part of the 
students and about a return of the faculties to the attitude of a 
privileged sheltered ivory tower class too remote from the currents 
and necessities of modern society. 

According to the observations of this writer these complaints 
are certainly not justified in the sweeping generalizing form in 
which they are sometimes made. In particular, it seems very 
doubtful whether there is a real revival of the national socialist 
spirit among the students. Their main interest, rather, seems to 
be to get through with their studies and obtain some sort of a 
position which gives them a living. Their response to a frank and 
critical discussion of the problems of this day, according to the ex- 
perience of this writer, is otherwise rather satisfactory in that in 
many cases it shows a very serious effort to understand and master 
the problems and a much more critical searching attitude with 
much less inclination to swear on the master’s word than formerly 
was the case. 

Yet it cannot be denied that not everything is for the best with 
the German universities and that some of the above mentioned com- 
plaints are not quite without cause. Also, it is not surprising that 
those should be disappointed who seem to think that the German 
nation could be brought back into the fold of western civilization by 
an indoctrination in peculiar American or British ways and view- 
points rather than by the revival and reformation of the liberal 
and social democratic heritage of Germany. The fault in these 
cases is not quite with the Germans but also with the inadequacies 
of such an approach in dealing with a nation which, in spite of its 
recent terrible downfall, has a great tradition and a great past 
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achievement in line with European civilization, and naturally can 
be brought back in form only by developing and revitalizing the 
positive traits and creative sides in its culture and by amending and 
suppressing those traits which have brought the German culture to 
its deep downfall. This, however, can only be done by people who 
have a thorough and, as far as the positive side of the German 
nature is concerned, sympathetic understanding of the nature of 
the objective of their endeavors. 

Turning back to the German universities, one of the most 
obvious difficulties is that the faculties, bereft of many of their 
best elements under Hitler, hampered for decades in their normal 
activities, and lacking the possibility to refill their ranks in accord- 
ance with truly scholarly standards of selection, are usually quanti- 
tatively quite inadequate and in some instances qualitatively so. 
This is not only true for the older men who could continue in their 
jobs or could be reinstated after the breakdown of the Hitler regime. 
They are often too old, too much out of touch with the develop- 
ment of cultural and scientific life outside of Germany, and too 
overburdened with the current tasks of teaching and administration 
to do a quite adequate job. 

It is not surprising that the younger generation seems in some 
instances still more deficient in training, actual scholarly per- 
formance, and general broad education. ‘These deficiencies can 
become decisive and fatal for the future, not only of the German 
universities, but of the German elite, and thereby of the German 
social and political future in general. 

In the opinion of this writer a truly adequate formation for 
academic teachers and other future leaders in German life in the 
hard pressed and naturally complex-ridden atmosphere of the 
German universities, with their dearth of personnel and of ma- 
terial means of instruction and research, can hardly be expected 
from the unaided effort of the Germans. Even the otherwise very 
desirable efforts through occasional lectures of foreign scholars and 
the apparently highly successful invitation of selected German 
students to attend for some time foreign institutions of learning, 
gifts of books and other research materials, while very necessary in 
themselves, do not seem to be enough. 

The proposition and suggestion which this article wants to con- 
vey is this: to give a great number of the best German students, 
particularly those who want to enter the field of academic teach- 
ing and research, the opportunity to do work as research fellows, 
teaching assistants, and instructors in first-rate foreign institutions 
in the democratic countries of the West. This experience would 
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not only bring them really up to par with the best in the academic 
youth of those countries but also would give them a far deeper 
understanding and appreciation of Western democracy and liberal- 
ism in action than any amount of indoctrination in this democracy 
when applied against the necessarily undemocratic background of an 
occupied, defeated, and depleted Germany under foreign direction 
ever will. 


In order to make such a procedure effective and worthwhile, the 
selection of the ablest element, which is not necessarily the same 
as the most pliable element, among the German academic youth is 
of the utmost importance. To select them according to the liking 
of the occupation authorities and their educational staffs may not be 
entirely satisfactory, since it may lead to preference not for the most 
able but for the most pliable and diplomatic element. Selection by 
the German professors, on the other hand, may tend to continue 
that tendency to maintain and restore the social remoteness and 
isolation of German academic life from the currents and problems 
of a changing social scene, and may also lead to too much preference 
for their present assistants, who have lived with them faithfully 
through difficult times, without due consideration for true ability. 

To cope with this situation it is here proposed to institute in 
some leading universities seminars under the joint direction of 
German scholars and outstanding foreign scholars, the latter to be 
selected with due regard for their professional competence as well 
as for their sympathetic understanding of the good and creative 
traits in German civilization and culture. Such an effort could be 
carried with relatively little expense, either under the auspices of 
the occupation authorities and/or the cooperation of UNESCO. 
In this writer’s opinion it could bring a very rich crop of mani- 
fold fruits. In these joint seminars the German directors and stu- 
dents would have the opportunity for a truly intensive contact with 
recent international developments in the field of academic learning 
and, if proper care is taken for the right choice of the leading per- 
sonnel, the seminars would be an excellent method for finding and 
promoting those young men who are most apt to develop into first- 
rate academic and social leaders when, after this training, they get 
the further opportunity to prove themselves as teachers and research 
men in first-rate foreign institutions. The American and other 
conductors of these joint seminars, however, would have an oppor- 
tunity to learn about German universities, their ways and their 
problems, and about German life in general perhaps more than 
they could learn in any other way, while also the opportunity would 
be given for the restoration of mutual confidence and respect and 
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genuine scientific cooperation between Germans (the co-directors 
of those seminars) and foreigners. 

Nothing could be more unfortunate than the approach to the 
German university problem and to other problems of European 
recovery on the assumption that the Germans can only be on the 
receiving end as pupils and objects of reform in this endeavor. 
Such an attitude would certainly lead to failure. In spite of the 
deep downfall of German cultural life, the great talents and the 
spirit of earnest search which once made the glory of German 
academic work are not dead, and the sad and stirring experience 
of recent decades has produced in many of the best among old and 
young a humility and earnestness in reassessing past ways and per- 
formances and in the search for the true and the good which can 
be of great value not only in the revival of Germany but in the 
revitalization of western culture in general. 





**If Polio Hits Your Area This Year’’ 


Avoid crowds and new contacts in trains, buses or boats, if 
possible; avoid crowded places where you may be close to another's 
breath or cough. 

Avoid over-fatigue. Too active play, late hours, worry, irregular 
living schedules may invite a more serious form of the disease. 

Avoid swimming in water which has not been declared safe by 
your health department. 

Avoid chilling. Take off wet clothes and shoes at once. Keep 
dry shoes, sweaters, blankets, and coats handy for sudden weather 
changes. 

Keep clean. Wash hands after going to toilet and before eating. 
Keep food covered and free from flies and other insects. Burn or 
bury garbage not tightly covered. Avoid using another’s pencil, 
handkerchief, utensil or food touched by soiled hands. 

Call Your Doctor at once if there are symptoms of headache, 
nausea, upset stomach, muscle soreness or stiffness, or unexplained 
fever. 

Take His Advice if he orders hospital care; early diagnosis and 
prompt treatment are important and may prevent crippling. 

Consult Your Chapter of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis for help. Your Chapter (see local telephone book or health 
department for address) is prepared to pay that part of the cost of 
care and treatment you cannot meet—including transportation, 
after-care and such aids as wheel chairs, braces and other orthopedic 
equipment. This service is made possible by the March of Dimes. 








Job Opportunities for Youth 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
United States Department of Labor 


KX 
Mii: of the jobs which interest young people—airplane 


pilot, airline hostess, newspaper reporter, radio announcer, 
FBI agent, personnel worker, and Diesel mechanic—will be rela- 
tively hard to find during the next several years. 

On the other hand the outlook will be brighter for an endless 
variety of other occupations, ranging from physician, teacher, and 
librarian to stenographer, automobile mechanic, and foundry 
worker. 

These conclusions are contained in a 454-page illustrated Occu- 
pational Outlook Handbook, prepared for the Veterans Adminis- 
tration by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor.* 

The Handbook—containing complete reports on 288 occupa- 
tions by which Americans earn their living—brings together in one 
volume an extensive compilation of outlook information on jobs 
that range from the professions to farming. 

Included are jobs that represent 80 percent of the nation’s 
employment in professional and semi-professional occupations; 75 
percent in-skilled occupations; 40 percent in clerical occupations; 
gO percent in service occupations; smaller proportions of employ- 
ment in other fields; and the major types of farming. 

The report on each occupation describes the job and gives data 
on the chances for employment, training and qualifications required, 
earnings and working conditions. 

VA advisement and guidance officers have been issued the Hand- 
books to be used as an aid in counseling disabled veterans planning 
to take courses of education and training. The Handbook has 
been adopted for official use in all Federal Government agencies 
which give counseling services. 

The field of airline pilots is overcrowded, and “only the most 
highly experienced and qualified men are likely to get jobs for 
some years,” the Handbook says. It adds that “the increased size 
and speed of new planes permit given volumes of traffic to be 
handled by fewer planes and pilots.” 


* Obtainable for $1.75 from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Although each year sees some openings for qualified airline 
hostesses, the Handbook states that “considerable competition” 
exists for the jobs. It predicts that although employment of air- 
line hostesses will rise, the total number of jobs will continue to be 
relatively small. 

Most other aviation occupations also are overcrowded and are 
expected to remain so for some time, the publication points out. 

The newspaper reporting field is “somewhat overcrowded at 
present,” the Handbook says. “In the long run, opportunities in 
newspaper work will probably continue to be limited, but some 
expansion in related fields is expected.” 

A good many openings for radio announcers will occur in the 
near future, but competition “is likely to be keen, particularly in 
large cities,” the Handbook states. It advises newcomers to apply 
for jobs with small stations. 

Prospective FBI agents will have a difficult time entering the 
field; for, according to the publication, there are more job-seekers 
than openings. “Some few openings are in prospect” for federal 
police and detectives, it adds. 

The personnel field is “overcrowded at present,” according to 
the Handbook. “Long-run employment trend is slowly upward, but 
keen competition for entry jobs is likely to continue for several 
years.” 

Although the use of Diesel engines has increased since the war, 
the Handbook sees “greatly limited” employment opportunities for 
new workers or those who have only specialized Diesel-engine 
training. It explains that companies changing to Diesel engines 
usually assign experienced mechanics, already on the payroll, to 
service the equipment, giving them necessary retraining. 

Following are several of the many occupations the Handbook 
reports will offer good employment opportunities for the next 
few years: 

Physicians: Opportunities are excellent for those who can gain 
admission to medical school. The need for doctors is greatest in 
rural areas. 

Teachers: Best opportunities are for kindergarten and elemen- 
tary school teachers. Shortages at these levels are expected to con- 
tinue for a longer period than at higher grade levels. 

Librarians: Immediate employment opportunities are “very 
good” for professionally trained persons. New entrants should 
find jobs with ease for at least several years. 

Secretaries and stenographers: Well-trained workers will find 
good employment prospects in the immediate future. Long-run 
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employment trend is upward. Openings now exist for bookkeep- 
ing clerks and machine operators, although keen competition is 
probable in the long run. 

Automobile mechanics: Skilled mechanics should be able to ob- 
tain work now and during the next few years. Apprenticeships and 
other training opportunities, however, are decreasing. 

Foundry occupations: Foundries will provide a large number of 
jobs for new workers during the next several years. Jobs range 
from skilled patternmakers, molders, and foundry technicians to 
pourers and grinders. 

The butcher, the baker and the electric bulb moldmaker also 
will find good employment opportunities over the next several 
years. the Handbook says. 

The outlook for meat cutters is “very favorable” for workers 
who have learned or are willing to learn the trade. In the long 
run, the Handbook warns, technological developments may reduce 
employment. 

Chances for jobs as bakers are good in many localities, and will 
remain so for the next year or two. After that time, the Handbook 
says, “openings will not be numerous although replacements will 
be needed from time to time.” 

Glass mold makers, who, in addition to forming molds for 
electric light bulbs, also make molds for bottles, jars and other 
glass objects, will find some openings in the next several years, the 
Handbook says. 

The Handbook covers agriculture by describing job opportuni- 
ties in from six to ten different types of farms in each of the ten 
major regions of the country. The agricultural section was pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

“Farming is not an easy occupation,” the Handbook warns. 
“Investment and operating costs for adequate sized units are high 
and, in many cases, risks are great.”” However, it continues, farm- 
ing offers an excellent opportunity for vigorous, intelligent opera- 
tors, not afraid of hard work. 

In a foreword to the volume, Dr. Warren K. Layton, Director, 
Division of Guidance, Detroit Public Schools, and President of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, says, “The information 
presented will be of inestimable value to individuals contemplating 
the investment of time and money in vocational training courses, 


and to training institutions planning or revising their curricular 
offerings.” 
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How Much Discrimination in Getting 
into College ?* 
Kx 

IGHTY-SEVEN percent of all high school graduates who 
pene to continue their education during the past scholastic 
year won admission to a college, according to a report on the 
“Factors Affecting the Admission of High School Seniors to Col- 
lege” recently made public by the American Council on Education. 

While scholastic aptitude and family background remained the 
major factors in gaining admittance to a college, the report pointed 
out that the chances of acceptance were better if the student was 
a girl instead of a boy, if he or she lived in some other part of the 
country than the Northeast, and, to get into the college of his first 
choice, if he was a Protestant or Catholic instead of a Jew. 

The study, which was undertaken to find the determining factors 
in the admission or rejection of college applicants and to investi- 
gate the current demand for a college education, was made by 
Elmo Roper and was financed by a grant from the Anti-Defamation 
League and the Vocational Service Bureau of B’nai B’rith. 

The results are based upon personal interviews with approxi- 
mately 15,000 high school seniors, enrolled in 255 high schools dur- 
ing the spring months of 1948, to determine whether they hoped to 
go to college, and a follow-up in October to determine whether or 
not they had been admitted. 

Of the total number of students interviewed, three out of five 
students expressed a definite interest in going to college—one-third 
had definitely applied to one or more colleges, the others stated that 
they hoped to go some time. Colleges with enrollment of less than 
600 were the first choice of 16 percent of the high school seniors, 
even though such institutions enroll only 8 percent of the total 
number of students in college. 

Of the total number of students applying for admission to 
college, 87 percent of the Jewish students who applied were ad- 
mitted to some college, 88 percent of the Protestant students, and 
81 percent of the Catholics. Only 14 percent of all applicants failed 
to get into some institution of higher education, although not 
necessarily that of their first choice. 

But while Jews “ultimately succeed in getting a chance at some 
kind of college education as often as Protestants do,” the report 


* From a statement issued by the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 212 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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points out, they must try more colleges in order to do it. On the 
basis of applications made, there appears to be evidence of discrimi- 
nation, since 77 percent of all applications from Protestant students 
were accepted, 67 percent of those from Catholic students and 
only 56 percent of applications from Jewish students. However, the 
average number of applications made by the average Jewish stu- 
dent was to 2.4 institutions, while the average Protestant student 
made only 1.7 applications and the average Catholic 1.6. 

Some evidences of discrimination may be indicated by the fact 
that a smaller percent of Jewish than of non-Jewish students made 
application to the institution they gave as their first choice. Also, 
a smaller proportion of Jewish applications were accepted by the 
institutions they had listed as first choice. Only 67 percent of 
Jewish students were attending their first choice institutions, while 
71 percent of Catholic and 82 percent of Protestant applicants had 
been admitted to the institutions they selected as their No. 1 
preference. 


Book Reviews 
KX 


EXPLORING THE SoutTH. By Rupert B. Vance, John E. Ivey, Jr., and Marjorie N. 
Bond. Chapel Hill, North Carolina, University of North Carolina Press, 
1949. 404 Pp- 

For years efforts have been made to put into usable form for the schools 
the wealth of material developed in studying the resources of the South—human, 
economic, cultural, and social. The work of Odum and others has made 
“regionalism” in its best sense almost synonymous with the South—so signifi- 
cant has been the pioneering in the Southern region. Now at last we have 
something that meets the need. Exploring the South should prove valuable 
beyond anything we have yet had for the schools. 

The book itself was a first-class team job: Rupert Vance is the author of 
Human Geography of the South and All These People; John Ivey was a very 
important co-author of Building Atlanta’s Future; Marjorie Bond is co-author 
of North Carolina Today. But actively working with this team of authors were 
four groups: (1) an advisory committee of thirty-five members from the states 
with which the book is particularly concerned; (2) specialists in all fields on 
which the book touches; (3) teacher education workshop directors in the area 
where the book will be used; (4) actual classroom teachers and students in 
Southern schools. More than two thousand experimental copies of the manu- 
script were sent to schools throughout the South, and teachers and school children 
sent in their comments for use by the authors. 

Various sections deal with the South in the Nation; resources for better 
living; man and land; using resources in agriculture; using other natural re- 
sources; using resources in manufacturing; building a better South (working to- 
gether, living together, the road ahead); and references for aids to learning— 
the latter provided by an experienced teacher of the social studies, Mrs. Mary 
Sue Beam Fonville. 


The book is beautifully illustrated. 
4 W. Carson RYAN 
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PHILANDER PRIESTLEY CLAXTON, CRUSADER FOR PUBLIC EpucATION. By Charles 
Lee Lewis. Knoxville, The University of Tennessee Press, 1948. ix + 357 
pp- $3.50. 

Born in 1862 and still living, Philander Priestley Claxton has spent most of 
his long life either getting an education or helping other people to get one. 
Beginning in a one-room rural school in Tennessee and rising to the office 
of United States Commissioner of Education, he has had contact with American 
education in all its aspects and at all levels. Consequently his life forms the 
subject for an absorbing biographical study, which Mr. Lewis has written 
ably and entertainingly. 

The earlier chapters of this book tell the story of Claxton’s boyhood and 
schooldays; they also give a picturesque account of the difficulties that beset 
education in the South during Reconstruction years. As an undergraduate 
at the University of Tennessee Claxton came to understand the struggles of 
the Southern colleges in their efforts to get clear of debt, rebuild their buildings, 
and restore respectable standards of scholarship. The reader learns of an in- 
teresting extension of the ‘honor pledge” introduced when “cheating, known 
as ‘skinning,’ became so prevalent that in 1882 students were required to make 
a statement in writing, before beginning the examination that they would not 
misstate the facts when they signed the pledge at the close....” (P. 22.) The 
book contains many picturesque and amusing incidents of this sort. 

Most people admire, or even love, a fair, cheerful, and determined fighter, 
and this is what Claxton was. His life has been spent mainly in fighting for 
things he believes in. He struggled long and hard to accumulate sufficient 
money for graduate study at Johns Hopkins and Leipsic. When his formal 
education was completed, he campaigned without respite to convince the 
people of the South of their need for better schools. As Superintendent of the 
Tulsa City System from 1923 to 1929 he waged a long winning fight to provide 
up-to-date schools against the forces of reaction who often resorted to subter- 
fuge methods in their efforts to discredit him and his work. As United States 
Commissioner of Education from 1911 to 1921, and as college president during 
the years of the depression likewise, Claxton invariably took the long view in 
educational matters. 

This volume is fully and accurately documented, and the long and exceed- 
ingly varied career of its subject makes it a valuable source book for students 
of the history of education. The index is well made and complete, and the list 
of sources is ample. One should add that the printing and paper are of excellent 
quality and the book is handsomely bound. 

Currton L. HALL 

University of North Carolina. 


READING IN MODERN EpucaTION. By Paul Witty. Boston, D. C. Heath, 1949. 
$19 Pp- 

This is the book on reading of our day. In its sound philosophy based 
on modern study of child development, in its emphasis on functional programs 
and maintenance of conditions that will promote continuous growth in all 
children and youth, in its practical suggestions for developmental reading pro- 
grams and the prevention of reading retardation—in these and other important 
respects Dr. Witty’s book constitutes an invaluable contribution to the education 
of our times. 
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Witty’s book methodically demolishes some of the current concepts—that 
the problem of the comics, for example, can be solved by “exacting conformity 
or by setting up restrictions or prohibitions”; that “one-third of all high school 
pupils are ‘non-verbal’”; that there are any simple panaceas—such as the 
metronoscope and elaborate mechanical devices—to aid poor readers. ‘Taking 
a thoroughly positive approach, Witty shows how important interest and motive 
are in the reading process; how necessary it is to know the background of each 
pupil; how significant proper understanding of maturation is. He makes it 
clear that effective programs in reading are based upon children’s needs as 
shown by a study of their physical and social maturation, previous experience, 
purposes, interests, and attitudes. “The teacher must have an appreciation of 
these factors as they operate in each child, and she must make an effort to 
create a situation in which every child has opportunities to develop in reading 
according to his particular constitution.” 

Of special value in Dr. Witty’s book is the attention given to reading diffi- 
culties among high school students. Reviewing the studies that have been made 
of “the ever increasing amount of overlapping of scores from grade to grade,” 
the author finds little support for the assumption that poor readers can be 
classified into types such as the visual-minded, the motor-minded, and so forth. 
Many of the writers, he says, fail to stress “emotional factors, home conditions, 
and family relations, poor teaching, inappropriate or untimely instruction, in- 
adequate teaching materials, and differences in children’s rates of growth.” 

On the positive side Dr. Witty presents a number of comprehensive remedial 
reading programs that have yielded beneficial results—a Chicago high school 
project, for example, in which the “poorest readers in the entering class” in a 
comparatively short time learned to enjoy reading both in school and at home 
(as over against their previous indifference or antagonism toward reading), 
improved in their capacity to grasp the relationship of new reading acquisitions 
to past experience, and in the ability to assimilate rather long episodes which 
called for sustained attention and discrimination. In this Chicago experiment 
speed in reading showed a gain from a group median of 160 to 270 words per 
minute, and “the number of subject failures in other areas was reduced greatly.” 
Dr. Witty also cites the outstanding success of the Army’s program for illiterate 
soldiers—a program which enabled the average illiterate or non-English-speaking 
man to acquire in eight weeks’ time the basic academic skills needed in 
Army life. 

W.C.R. 


Tue IMPACT OF THE WAR Upon AMERICAN EpucaTion. By I. L. Kandel. Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1948. viii + 285 pp. $4.50. 


Most things are quickly forgotten—even a World War. Of course, we recall 
the vague outlines, a few incidents that touched us directly. But the radiant 
courage, the dogged determination to see the thing through to the bitter 
end, the firm resolutions that this was to be the last of all wars, the revelations 
that seemed so startling at the time and made us grimly resolve that something 
was going to be done and that soon—ow sont les neiges d’antan? Thoughts like 
these are apt to come to the reader’s mind as he leafs through the chapters of the 
Impact of the War Upon American Education. The book recalls so many 
things that were so familiar, only yesterday, it seems. 

This volume was “prepared under the auspices of the Committee on War 


Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies,” and its avowed purpose 
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was to record the impact of the war upon American schools and colleges and 
other existing educational institutions, rather than to chronicle developments 
caused by the War, such as educational activities in the Armed Forces; a special 
report has been prepared on this topic. 

The Committee’s choice of Dr. Kandel to write this book was an excellent 
one. His analytical mind and facile pen have brought order and clarity to what 
must have originally been a bewildering mass of material, and the book reads 
easily, even entertainingly. 

Men and women who taught during the War years will have reason to feel 
a certain professional pride and satisfaction when they read of the many extra 
duties that the War thrust upon the schools, and learn how well, by and large, 
these duties were performed. Conducting classes on week-ends and in the 
evening, promoting health and physical efficiency, making provision to protect 
children in case of attack, teaching the issues, aims, and progress of the War, 
sustaining the morale of children and adults, and striving to maintain an in- 
telligent loyalty to American democracy—in these and other war-time activities 
the Nation’s schools did admirable work and fully deserve the tribute the 
author pays them. 

But while the members of the teaching profession did their part in the 
War nobly as individuals, an unfortunate lack of professional solidarity almost 
led to the disintegration of the Nation’s teaching force. “Of all the weaknesses 
in the American education system revealed by the War,” writes Dr. Kandel, 
“none was more serious than the unsatisfactory and unstable character of the 
teaching profession. . . . The gravest problem in education during the war 
was the exodus of teachers from the schools and the consequent shortage of 
teachers.” (P. 61.) The familiar remedies for this state of affairs were, of 
course, recommended. For instance, the periodical, Education for Victory, issued 
by the United States Office of Education, in its issue of July 1, 1942, advised 
the school authorities to “survey and publicize conditions, encourage more stu- 
dents to enter teaching, increase salaries and improve working conditions.” 
These look like excellent suggestions. Today (March 6, 1949) Mr. Benjamin 
Fine, in his weekly column in the New York Times, states that “school groups 
of the Nation plan to recruit more teachers for the elementary grades.” Seven 
years later “guidance, encouragement, and better salaries” are still being urged 
as the appropriate ways to avert the impending crisis! 

The War, like any other full-sized upheaval, national or international, did 
not fail to produce in season its characteristic crop of high-sounding abstrac- 
tions. Discussing changed emphases in education due to the War, the author 
notes much agitation to stimulate increased interest in “Education for Inter- 
national Understanding.” The reader will recall how this was duly lauded by 
commencement orators, invoked by editorial writers, discussed in “workshops,” 
thundered by theologians, and mouthed by morons—it “had its day and ceased 
to be,” just as a few months previously the “Preservation of Democracy” had 
been in fashion, and shortly before that the “Building of the New Social Order.” 
The question may well be asked at this point how much of the present con- 
fusion of educational aims can be laid to this unfortunate penchant of educators 
for periodically dropping everything and rushing madly off in pursuit of the 
latest glittering ephemeral abstraction? 

The author deals rather fully with the issues of liberal education and the 
college curriculum. He observes that, since the advent of the elective system, 
higher education in America has had “no sense of direction or any genuine 
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definition of aim.” (P. 182.) He analyzes the various plans advanced to repair 
the deficiency. The “great books” curriculum is thus disposed of: “In days to come 
the cult of the great books or ‘the gospel according to St. John’s’ will appear 
to have been a piece of arrogant futility at a time when there was an urgent call 
for the reconstruction of education.” (Pp. 204, 205.) It would seem that Dr. 
Kandel has had time to consider the “Great Books” idea at length, and that his 
early interest in it has turned to disillusionment—apparently the experience of a 
good many people in recent years. 

In contrast with the foregoing, the author is enthusiastic about the Harvard 
Report, which he states contains “. . . a reasoned philosophy of education 
appropriate to American democracy.” (P. 229). He analyzes the Report in 
some detail and quotes from it liberally. 

The three brief concluding chapters are entitled respectively Education and 
the Armed Forces (dealing chiefly with the G. I. Bill of Rights) , International 
Cultural Relations, and Lessons of the War. 

Ever since the War there has been a need for just such a book as The Impact 
of the War Upon American Education. Educators will find an invaluable refer- 
ence book for looking up the substance and purpose of the many committee re- 
ports prepared during the War years, as well as for checking the facts of many 
war-time incidents now grown somewhat misty with the passage of time. It can 
profitably stand on the educator’s bookshelf alongside the dictionary and 
Who’s Who for many years to come. 

CurrTon L. HALL 


THe Tuirp MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEARBOOK. By Oscar Krisen Buros. New 
Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1949. Pp. xiv + 1047. $12.50. 


This Yearbook is the sixth volume treating of mental measurements under 
the editorship of Dr. Buros. It is essentially a set of opinions about tests and 
books on tests rendered by those who know tests, both by constructing them and 
by using them. In addition there are bibliographies, usually good and in some 
cases excellent, dealing with each test. “The section “Tests and Reviews’ lists 
663 tests, 713 original reviews by 320 reviewers, 66 review excerpts, and 3,368 
references on the construction, validity, use, and limitations of specific tests.” 
Generally speaking, each test has one or more candid reviews which appraise it. 
The reviews are not slow in calling attention to a test’s shortcomings or in 
appreciating its good points. The Yearbook attempts to list all tests developed 
by English speaking people, whether they live in Britain, Canada, Australia, the 
United States, India, or South Africa. Furthermore, “The section ‘Books and 
Reviews’ lists 549 books on measurements and closely related fields and 785 
excerpts from reviews of these books in 135 journals.” The editor has arranged 
the items well under their proper heads and with numerous cross references. 
There are a table of contents and indexes, both of titles and of authors. 

This volume is intended to be used as a reference book. Three outstanding 
uses may be made of it. In the first place, if a teacher or principal wishes to 
select a test in a certain field he can get a very good notion of what experts 
think about several tests on that subject. From those opinions he can make a 
preliminary or final choice of the test he wishes to use. In general, the more 
reviews there are of a test, the more highly is the test regarded. In the second 
place, the counselor or the guidance officer who must needs interpret the results 
of tests will find great help from reviews by men who have similar problems to 
solve. In the third place, the book is a must for those students who would 
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like to know the trend of opinions about mental measurements and their im- 
provement. 

Weakness in the volume appears in having no reviews for one test and five 
or six for another. A second limitation arises out of the nature of the reviews 
themselves. In some cases, reviews are highly critical and point out the funda- 
mental weakness of the instrument described. In other cases, the reviews are 
more concerned with the format of the test, the time it takes to give, and its 
ease of scoring, and they describe rather than critically evaluate the test. As a 
whole, the book is an excellent one which fulfills an important evaluative func- 
tion in a time when new tests appear frequently and sometimes may be strongly 
backed by a competent sales organization. 

A. M. JORDAN 

University of North Carolina. 


ALGEBRA: First Course. By Raleigh Schorling, Rolland Smith, and John Clark. 
World Book Company, 1949. Pp. ix + 406. 


The authors of this text approach algebra as the extension of arithmetic. 
The impression is made that there is nothing extremely difficult or magical 
about elementary algebra. This is a very important point in the introduction 
of algebra to students. The illustrations and many of the problems used are 
based on the common experiences that most of the children have had. New 
material is presented in such a manner that it will not overwhelm the student 
with its difficulty or its quantity. 

The authors of this book have succeeded in developing a book that embodies 
the newer trends in algebra teaching without weakening or diluting the content 
contained therein. 

CLINTON PREWETT 

University of North Carolina. 


LETTERS TO JANE. By Gladys Denny Shultz. New York, J. B. Lippincott Co., 

1947- 

“The Letters to Jane are the outgrowth of many years of contacts with 
young people and their parents, of listening to the personal problems of many 
people and trying to help work them out,” writes the author in the preface, 
and the contents of the book present a frank and realistic testimony to the fact. 

Jane is a young college girl who, when suddenly and frighteningly faced 
with the emotional impact of sex conduct, finds her actual behavior incompatible 
with her previously unquestioned concept of moral standards. Unable to solve 
the problems involved, and finding her friends equally perplexed, she turns to 
her mother for advice. The book is written in the form of letters to and from 
the mother on some of the most vital issues of these problems, not only clarifying 
moral standards for the young people of today, but also suggesting how to meet 
these standards. Mrs. Shultz has seen fit to face the issue squarely and un- 
sensationally, with a thorough understanding of the sex taboos which operate 
in our society today and which are largely responsible for the extraordinary lack 
of literature of this type. Although she has selected situations and language 
which are geared particularly for the high school and college girl, she has also 
made a definite contribution to all parents, teachers, and counselors interested 
in this age. 

ANNE THATCHER 

University of North Carolina. 
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Comics, Rapio, Movirs—AND CHILDREN. By Josette Frank. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 148, 1949. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East g8th Street, 
New York. 32 pp. 20c. 

The question period in most parent or teacher meetings brings the question 
“What about the comics?” Parents and teachers have lost the battle of gum 
chewing and of radio listening while studying, but they are still fighting the one 
of comic books in study halls or comic books at dish-drying time. As yet, few 
parents have faced the problems of television, but soon they will be wondering 
how to unseat the children when it is time for study, home chores, or going 
to bed. 

Josette Frank’s answers to these questions are of the common sense, under- 
stand-the-child variety. For example, she recommends family radio listening 
as a substitute for the family reading aloud, both so parents may know their 
children’s radio experiences, and so they may have an opportunity for dis- 
cussing them with the child. The author analyzes the appeal of the comics 
and makes constructive suggestions for their control as well as for substituting 
other literature with the same appeal. 

Teachers will be interested in the suggestions for use of radio, movies, and 
television in the school. The horizons about to open before us are suggested 
in the phrase—“television, electronic blackboard of the future.” This pamphlet 
is highly recommended both for parents and for teachers. 

DorotHy McCuskey 

University of North Carolina. 


ALGEBRA: First Course 


SCHORLING Just published, a new textbook which 





CLARK emphasizes understanding of the lan- 


guages and concepts of algebra, 
SMITH geared to the learner by ingenious use 
of inductive thinking and realistic ap- 
plications. Leads concretely from arith- 
metic to algebra, stresses proficiency 
in basic skills, provides a solid founda- 


tion for a study of more advanced 


mathematics. 
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